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Macmillan Company. London: S. H. Bonsfield & Co., Ltd. 

The fact of an American edition of “ The Life of Florence Night¬ 
ingale” immediately following its appearance in England is significant 
of the universal interest the book has for nurses in all countries. The 
book was written with the object of marking the jubilee of Miss Night¬ 
ingale, who fifty years ago started on her extraordinary mission to nurse 
the sick and wounded in the Crimea. Mrs. Tooley is the biographer of 
royalty. She is the author of a “ Personal Life of Queen Victoria” and 
a “ Life of Queen Alexandra,” and it is the life of the “ Queen of 
Nurses” that she presents to us in her present work. At times it is 
almost as if she wrote of one already canonized—some one sacred, quite 
beyond all possible mistakes. This attitude, which grew out of the 
loyalty and gratitude of the English people when they recognized the 
greatness and effectiveness of Miss Nightingale’s work, has been pre¬ 
served amazingly through all these years—a half century; new genera¬ 
tions arising have called her blessed; and to-day she is the popular 
heroine in modern history to young England, as the voting contest in 
“ The Girls’ Realm” proves. It is delightful to read the tenderly minute 
details of Miss Florence Nightingale’s early life, so sheltered and beau¬ 
tiful—care unknown and blessed with so much love. Small wonder 
would it have been had she grown selfish, instead of which it fostered 
in her an intense desire to make the lives of all about her happier. We 
are not told the exact age of the future Queen of Nurses when she met 
Elizabeth Fry, but she must have been in the early twenties, and already 
her thoughts were turned towards nursing, and it was the account given 
by Elizabeth Fry of the work at Kaiserwerth that gave her the clue she 
sought. She had already found that her best intentions were hampered 
by lack of training, and she now learned where she could obtain what she 
neded. Later she wrote: “Nursing is an art; and if it is to be made 
an art, requires as exclusive a devotion, as hard a preparation, as any 
painter’s or sculptor’s work; for what is the having to do with the dead 
canvas or cold marble compared with having to do with the living body— 
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the temple of God’s spirit. ... It is one of the fine arts; I had almost 
said, the finest of the fine arts.” There is very little told of the personal 
life of Miss Nightingale, probably in accordance with her own wishes, 
for never was there a more modest and unassuming celebrity. When she 
started for the Crimea she went from London after nightfall, only a 
few immediate relatives knowing of her departure, and on her return 
she walked into her home, an unknown lady, until the door was safely 
shut behind her, then only did she reveal herself to her friends. The 
complete unconsciousness of self is evident in all her work, but perhaps 
this is shown best in the letter written by her to the reverend mother 
of the Roman Catholic sisters who accompanied Miss Nightingale to 
Scutari: “ You know that I shall do everything I can for the sisters 
whom you have left me. I will care for them as if they were my own 
children. But it will not be like you. I do not presume to express praise 
or gratitude to you, reverend mother, because it would look as though 
I thought you had done this work, not unto God, but unto me. You are 
far above me in fitness for the general superintendency, in worldly talent 
of administration, and far more in the spiritual qualifications which God 
values in a superior; my being placed over you was a misfortune, not 
my fault. What you have done for the work no one can ever say. I do 
not presume to give you any other tribute but my tears. But I should 
be glad that the Bishop of Southwark should know, and Dr. Manning 
(afterwards Cardinal), that you were valued here as you deserve and that 
the gratitude of the army is yours.” 

But this humility does not betoken any over-sensitive self-distrust; 
when there was something to be done, it was done with miraculous 
rapidity. The transformation of the culinary department at the 
barracks hospital is an example. Ten days after Miss Nightingale 
arrived on the scene the sick and wounded were for the first time being 
served with appropriate and nourishing diet. An old veteran gives his 
impressions of the change in the diet inaugurated by Miss Nightingale 
and her staff. On his arrival he was given a basin of arrowroot and he 
said to himself: “ ‘ Tommy, me boy, that’s all you’ll get into your inside 
this blessed day, and think yourself lucky you’ve got that.’ But two hours 
later, if another of those blessed angels didn’t come, entreating of me 
to have just a little chicken broth! Well, I took that, thinking maybe 
it was early dinner, and before I had well done wondering what would 
happen next, round the nurse came again with a bit of jelly, and all day 
long at intervals they kept on bringing me what they called * a little' 
nourishment.’ In the evening Miss Nightingale she came and had a 
look at me, and says she, ‘ I hope you’re feeling better.’ I could have 
said, ‘ Ma’am, I feel as fit as a fightin’ cock,’ but I managed to git out 
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something a bit more polite.” No wonder the men kissed her shadow as 
it fell on the wall as she passed. But while her progress was one great 
triumph, and while the people at home, from the Queen on her throne 
down to the poor wives and mothers of the privates in the service, were 
unanimous in their praise of the “ Lady-in-Chief,” there were still those 
who carped and criticised. At home there were those who questioned 
the propriety of women nursing in a military hospital; there were 
fanatics who spread a sinister report that she had gone out to the East 
to spread Puseyism amongst the British soldiers; others declared that 
she had turned Roman Catholic, and others again that she was a Uni¬ 
tarian, while some others, with great faith in a long word, asserted her 
a “ Supratapsarian.” And, of course, at the scene of action there was 
enough delinquent officialism to make a great outcry. No doubt Miss 
Nightingale felt secure enough to ignore all criticism; she apparently 
never took the slightest notice of it. Nurses to-day will stand by her 
when they read the description of the uniform provided by the govern¬ 
ment for the second staff of nurses sent out to assist the first contingent. 
It is furnished by Sister Mary Aloysius, who with the other Sisters of 
Mercy was allowed to retain her religious garb: “ The ladies, and paid 
nurses, wore the same uniform—gray tweed wrappers, worsted jackets, 
white caps and short woollen cloaks, and a frightful scarf of brown 
holland embroidered in red with the words ‘Scutari Hospital.’ The 
garments were contract work and all made the same sizes. In conse¬ 
quence the tall ladies appeared to be attired in short dresses and the 
short ladies in long. That ladies could be found to walk in such a cos¬ 
tume was certainly a triumph of grace over nature.” 

When Miss Nightingale returned home, after a little more than a 
year and a half in the East, it was not known that her health was so 
broken that she could never again be the leading spirit in any great 
enterprise which required extraordinary strength and endurance. The 
generous public raised almost fifty thousand pounds and placed it at 
her disposal, calling it the “ Nightingale Fund.” With this money they 
desired her to found a hospital in London to be carried on under her 
own system of nursing. When it was found that on account of her 
broken health she would never be capable of undertaking such a task, the 
money was placed in the hands of trustees to be devoted to the training 
of hospital nurses. Thus started the Nightingale Training-School in 
St. Thomas Hospital, London. This Training-School is regarded by the 
nurses of America very much as one would a notable ancestor, the true 
parent of all our training-schools. 

At the International Congress of Charities, Correction, and Phil¬ 
anthropy in 1893, to which, by the way, Miss Nightingale contributed a 
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paper on the “ Nursing of the Sick,” the late Miss Louise Darche in her 
paper on the “ Organization of Training-Schools in America” said of the 
work of Miss Nightingale: "The Nightingale School must ever stand 
alone as unique in its scope and in its organization; the pioneer school 
of all schools—the conception of a noble woman whose generosity and 
philanthropic impulse set in motion a system of caring for the sick which 
has brought light and comfort into more dark places than perhaps any 
other movement of this century.” 




Scientific Stbeet Cleaning. —An example of what can be ac¬ 
complished by honest endeavor, controlled by scientific knowledge, in 
the administration of affairs concerning the public is furnished by the 
work of Street Cleaning Commissioner John M. Woodbury, of New 
York. Not satisfied with the old and inefficient method of cart-sprink¬ 
ling and sweeping, he introduced the plan of washing the streets by 
means of compressed air machines, or with hose from the hydrants. 
Instead of laying the dust by sprinkling, he says the streets should be 
washed so clean there will be no dust. During the past year an average 
of sixty miles of street has been washed daily, between the hours of one 
and four in the morning. By washing, Dr. Woodbury means applying 
the water with sufficient force to remove the gum which clings to the 
surface of asphalt; this, he says, is the only sanitary way to clean such 
pavement. The proof of his assertion is found not only in the compara¬ 
tive freedom from dust as raised by the older methods, but also in a 
more positive way of bacteriologic tests. The latter show that bacteria 
are very largely removed from the streets by washing them as described. 
An agar plate exposed at a point on Fifth Avenue just after the passage 
of a sprinkling wagon developed four hundred and sixty colonies of 
bacteria. A second plate, exposed at the same place for an equal time 
after approved flushing of the street, showed only ten colonies. Another 
proof of the efficacy of the plan adopted is the low death-rate in the part 
of the city which has been so cleaned for a considerable period of time. 
Extended comment upon these facts would be superfluous. They are 
made possible by putting the right man in the right place, a consumma¬ 
tion devoutly to be desired in many of our graft-cursed cities.— Ameri¬ 
can Medicine, 



